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INTRODUCTION. 


HERE is a very wide Difference 
: between ſome Part of the Account 
| here given of Chancellor Feferys, 
and many other Accounts that we meet 
with concerning him : Some of theſe, after 
admitting him to have been Guilty of all 
the Vices that are here enumerated, do yet 
infiſt that he was nevertheleſs a good Chan- 
cellor, and as a Proof of it they alledge, that 
none of his Decrees were ever reverſed, and 
but very few of them appealed againſt ; and 
they particularly mention the Decree made 
by him, in Favour of his Son againſt the 
Earl of Pembroke; againſt which, when an 
Appeal was brought ſoon after the Revolu- 
tion, and every Thing was heard greedily 
that tended to impeach the Chancellor's In- 
tegrity ; yet the Decree ſtood its Ground, 


notwithſtanding the _— Intereſt of 
that noble Family againſt it. 


As 
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As for this particular Caſe, it can be to 
no Purpoſe to produce it as an Inſtance of 
the Chancellor's Integrity becauſe, for ought 
appears to the contrary, the Decree was 
founded upon juſt and equitable Principles : 
Nay, it is a manifeſt Proof that this Decree 
was juſt and equitable, becauſe the _ 
of Lords did not think fit to reverſe it ; | 


made in Favour of a Son, ſhould 33 | 
inviolable. To break thro' ſuch a De- 
cree would have been the Height of In- 
Juſtice. 


Beſides, if the Fact was true, that none 
of his Decrees were ever reverſed, and but 
few of them appealed againſt, which I am 
not certain of; yet that would be no con- 
vincing Evidence of his being a good Chan- 
cellor, for the bringing of Appeals was not a 
Thing very uſual in thoſe Days: They 
were then ſeldom brought but in Cauſes 
of the higheſt Conſequence. The Sitting 
of our Parliaments was at that Time very 
uncertain; but ſince we have had a regular 
Seſſion every Winter Appeals have been 
more frequent, and Time and Experience 
have 
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have reduced the bringing them under much 
better and eaſier Regulations. 


But farther, if the Bringing of Appeals 
againſt a Lord Chancellor's Decrees, was to 
be allowed of as a Proof of the Goodneſs or 
Badneſs of the Chancellor who pronounced 
them, then thoſe great Men who are al- 
lowed to have been our very beſt Chan- 
cellors, and have been always ſo eſteemed, 
would be proved to be the very worſt; for 
never was there known to have been ſo 
many Appeals brought as of late Vears, and 


yet never had we greater or better Lord 
Chancellors. 


Upon the Whole, I entirely agree with 
our common Hiſtorians, that the Lord 
Chancellor Feferys was a very ill Man: 
But I muſt beg Leave to differ from them 
when they call him a good Chancellor ; for 
amongſt all the Accounts that I have been 
able to gather concerning him, I have ſeen 
nothing that could induce me to believe 
him to be fo : But I think our Author 
has plainly proved him to be otherwiſe, 
and therefore I am ready to ſubſcribe to 


his 
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his Opinion, that Yefferys was not only 
a very ill Man, but that he was a very ill 
Chancellor alſo. 


The Reader, when he conſiders what a 
diſagreeable Figure the Lord Jeferys makes 
in this little Piece, and views Lord 
Mansfield in that beautiful Light he now 
appears, will readily concur with me, that 


a very amiable kind of Contraſt might be 
drawn between them. 


The one we find abounding with Pride, 
Pofitivencſs and Ill Nature; while in the 
other we ſee nothing but G Courteſy 
and a general Benevolence towards Man- 
kind. The Former we find to have been 
a Slave to Avarice and Cruelty : But in the 
Latter we admire a Soul of Stead:neſs, of 
Tenderneſs and Compaſſion, and unbounded 
Generofity. This great Man, we know to 
be a Maſter in all the cit Arts and 
Sciences, to, be an univerſal Scholar him- 
ſelf, and to be a Patron and Encourager of 
all Sorts of Learning, and of all Learned 
Men; while the other we find to have 
been only a vain and empty Pretender to 

theſe 
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theſe fine Qualities, We glory in the preſent 
Lord Mansfield as a firm Friend, and a ſteady 
adherer to the eſtabliſhed Religion of our 
Country; but Chancellor Feferys would rather 
have been a Friend to any Religion, than to 
that which he profeſſed, This Man's Ad- 
miniſtration was one continued Series of 


foul Partiality and Corruption: But my 


Lord Mansfield's Prudence, Integrity and 
IMPARTIALITY, make him at once the 
Wonder and Delight of the Age, The 
very Name of 7eferys, became one of thoſe 
Grievances that loſt King James the 
Hearts of his People; while the Name 
and Conduct of Lord Mansfield give 
much Luſtre, and are an Addition to the 
many Bleſſings that have accrued to us by 
the late happy Revolution, In Jefferys, we 
felt what an ill Man was, in Lord Mansfield 
we ſee what a good Man is. The Former 
therefore, as he well deſerved, was in every 
Stage of Life deſpiſed, treated with Scorn 
and Ignominy, and univerſally hated ; while 
as the Reward due to the Latter's extraord:- 


nary 
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nary Qualities, we ſee him as univerſally 
eſteemed, — and affectionately be- 
loved. 


I have detained the Reader too long 
from the Peruſal of the Work I have been 
recommending, but as the great Worth 
of Lord Mansfield drew me to exceed 
the Limits of an Introduction to ſo ſmall a 
Tract, I am ſure every honeſt Engliſhman 
will excuſe me, when he reflects that I 
have been offering my Tribute to the 


MERIT of ſo DisTINGUISHED a Pa- 
RIOT. 
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n Lord Chancellor Tell 


HE late Lord Chanceller Je#erys 
was born in Wales, and deſcended 


from an obſcure Branch of a Gen- 


tleman's Family in Denb:gh/hire : His Edu- 


cation was homely, ſuch as the Country 
Schools could give him; and from thence, 
with the Addition of very little, it any, aca- 
demical Learning, he was, at his Grandmo- 
ther's Deſire, ſent to ſtudy the municipal 
Laws of the Kingdom 1n the Inner-Temple. 

His Father, partly out of the Covetouſ- 
neſs of his Temper, but more out of the 
Narrowneſs of his Fortune, was hardly pre- 
vailed upon to contribute any Thing towards 
the Expence ; and his Grandmother, tho” 
ſhe did her utmoſt, was by no Means able 
to allow him ſuch an Income, as the Dig- 
nity of his Profeſſion, and the Company he 


was to keep, required; ſo that he no ſooner 


found himſelf cut in the World, than he 
found himſelf put to his Shitts for a Subtiſt- 
ence in it ſuitable to his Station. 


B His 
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His Parts were too quick, and he was in 
his Nature too volatile and airy, to acquire 
to himſelf by much Reading, the Character 
of a profound Lawyer. It better ſuited his 
Temper to ſpend his vacant Hours among the 
Ladies, and the gay World, and to content 
himſelf with ſuch Inſtructions in Law, as 
the Proceedings of the ſeveral Courts, and 
the Converſation of the Men of Learning in 
the Profeſſion, naturally gave him. 
. His- firſt Appearance abroad was about 
the Time of the Reſtoration, and thu” the 
Current of the Nation then ran ſtrong towards 
the King's Side, yet there was at that Time 
in the Kingdom, a vaſt many Malecontents, 
who took no ſmall Pains, and uſed uncom- 
mon Diligence to encourage their Friends, 
to enlarge their Intereſt, and to ſupport their 
Cauſe. | 

With ſome of theſe Jeferys happened to 
contract an Acquaintance, and by their Help 
he ingratiated himſelf with the Chief cf the 
whole Party, who ſoon diſcovered him to 
have a puſhing and forward Genius, and 
conſequently, to be a fit Inſtrument to ſerve 
their Purpoſes. 

He on his Part likewiſe ſoon perceived, 
not only their Fondneſs of him, but the 
great Advantage of their Patronage ; for he 
had now no Reaſon to complain of the Scan- 
tineſs of his Allowance, His Difficulties in 
Pointof Fortune were no more, he found 1 * 

- ſel 


bar! 


ſelf protected, encouraged, and cheriſhed by 
them; and his Zeal and Gratitude prompted 
him to run the greateſt Lengths in their Ser- 
vice. | 

His Zeal carried him to ſuch a Pitch, 
that in his Hours of Jollity, he would be con- 
tinually promoting all the treaſonable male- 
. contented Healths that were then faſhiona- 
ble; and he himſelf would always drink 
them upon his Knees to ſet the Example. 
In ſhort, he was become their Champion, 
and was ever ready to talk, to write, nay 
even ſometimes if he was well backed, to 
fight for them, as Opportunity offered, or 
Occaſion required. | 

And as he was thus zealous for them, 
ſo were they in Return no leſs zealous for 
him. He was by this Time called to the 
Bar, and therefore now they thought it not 
enough barely to ſupport him; they looked 
upon him as a Perſon capable of making a 
Figure in Life, and they rightly judged, that 
of all Profeſſions he was in the beſt, where- 
in a forward and bold Man might diſtinguiſh- 
himſelf: They therefore reſolved to unite 
all their Friends, and all their Intereſt, to 


given him an Opportunity to exert himſelf. 


Ingenium Velox, audacia perdita, ſermo 
Promptus, & 1/ao torrentior. 


So ſtrong a Confederacy in Favour of a 
Man fo qualified, could not fail to anſwer 
8 the 


1121 
the Purpoſe intended: He ſoon got to be a 
Man of Conſideration in Buſineſs, and was 
conſtantly employed in all Cauſes wherein 
Party had any Concern. 
There was no Man living hed a better 


Foreſight, or could judge better of Things 
relating to his own Intereſt, than Tefferys : 
And as he was at this Time at the Head of 

his Party, and in the Bottom of all their Se- 
crets, he well knew their Strength and Power. 


He viſibly ſaw, that notwithſtanding all 


the Efforts of his Friends, the Court Party 


daily gained Ground, and were perpetually 


contriving ſome new Projects intirely to cruſh 


their Adverſaries: He therefore wiſely con- 


ſidered, that tho' his Party had done all they 
could for him, yet that he might poſſibly be 


able to do ſtill ſome what more for himſelf. 

No Man had more Ambition, or regarded 
leſs what Methods he made Uſe of to ſerve 
his Purpoſe, than he : He had ſeen the ut- 
waſt that his Friends could do for him, there 
ere no Preferments to be had on their Side; 
and tho he ſaw Men of the Court Side, who 
had Qualifications much ſuperior to his, yet 
he well knew that he had one grand one, 
which they had not, 


—— — Humans gue fit fiducia rebus ! 


He had the Secrets of his Party in his 
Power, and fo had good Reaſon to believe, 
that the revealing them to the Court would 

make 


ae 
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make him a welcome Gueſt there, if he could 
but convince them that he was ſincere, and 
in earneſt, in the Diſcovery he ſhoald make. 
He was, however, ſure that his Reputation 
in Buſineſs was ſo eſtabliſhed, that he ſhould 
need no Support, and therefore he determin- 
ed with himſelf to make the Experiment. 

He changed Sides all at once, without any 
Ceremony, and with very little Decency ; 
and he judged very rightly of the Change he 
made: But he was not a little indebted to . 
the Impetuoſity of his Nature for the Credit 
he gained, and the Succeſs he met with. 

His old Friends ſoon perceived that he 
did not change by Halves : They who had 
intruſted, ſupported, protected and raiſed him 
from nothing, now found him not content 
barely to forſake and betray them; for he 
treated them without the leaſt Injury or Pro- 
vocation given him, not only as if they were 
his greateſt Enemies, but as if they were the 
common Enemies of Mankind. 


Scilicet horreres, majoraq; monſtra putares. 


lo ill ſoever the World might judge of 
this his Conduct and Behaviour, he regard- 
ed it not: He ſoon found the Benefit of the 
Change; and as for his Reputation in the 
doing it, that was beneath his Care ; for he 
now looked upon himſelf as a Stateſman, a 
Politician, and one that was to act upon 
Court Maxims. 

He 
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He had not, however, been long in the 
Court-intereſt, before an Accident happened 
that had like to have ſpoiled all his Projects; 
and that was the breaking out of the Popiſh 
Plot. It is amazing to conſider what a F er- 
ment that Plot raiſed in the Nation, and 
what Credit and Influence the Country Par- 

gained by it. The Court was reduced to 
the loweſt Ebb; all Things ran ſtrong againſt 
them, and they had ſcarce a Man who had 
Courage enough to venture to ſtand in the 
Gap to ſtem the Torrent. 

Jefferys upon this Occaſion was at the 
greateſt Loſs to know how to conduct him- 
ſelf: His Skill, his Craft, was never before 


to ſo ſevere a Tryal : He would gladly 


ave reconciled himſelf to his old Friends 
upon any Terms, and ſometimes from 
the Knowledge he had of the Temper of 
many of them, he was not without Hopes 
of bringing it about, But then, when he 
reflected upon his late Behaviour towards 
them all in general, and his perſonal ill 


Treatment of many of them in particular, 


he deſpaired of Succeſs, and gave over the 
Ant. 

Finding therefore that there was nothing 
left for him to truſt to, or hope for, from 
his old Friends, he reſolved to run all 
Lengths, and to undergo all Hazzards, and, 


in ſhort, to live and dye in the Service of 


the Court, and in Support of their Meaſures. 
'The 


F 


The Courtiers had never more Occaſion 
for ſuch Men as be, than at this Time; their 
Intereſt was very low, their Credit was quite 
ſunk, and they had no Game to play, but 
what was very deſperate : They knew his 
Talent well, and as they were continually 
wallowing in Mire themſelves, they knew 
he would be moſt uſeful to them, when 
they had moſt diriy Work to engage him in. 

They made him, as it were, the Bull- 
Dog of the Party, to bait and worry all 
ſuch as were obnoxious to them, and came 
within their Clutches; and he acquitted him- 
ſelf ſo well in his Station, that tho' in an 
Harangue or two that he made of that Kind 
to do their Drudgery, he drew upon himſelf 
the Indignation and Reſentment of the whole 
Kingdom in general; yet his Patrons were ſo 
well ſatisfied and pleaſed with his Perfor- 
mances, that in Requital and Acknowledg- 
ment of ſuch remarkable Services, they made 


him Lord Chief Juſtice of England. 


Criminibus debent hortos pretoria menſas, 
Argentum vetus & flantem extra pocula 
caprum. 


It may eaſily be conceived what a Con- 
dition this poor Kingdom was in, when the 
| Reigns of Government were in the Hands of 
a Man ſo qualified, ſo preferred, and jo capa- 
ble of any Miſcbief as he was; and it was not 
without Horror, that good Men ſaw the 

| Lives 
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Lives of Engliſhmen, as it were, at the Nod 
of ſo abandoned a Wretch. | 

Things, however, in this Reign, went on 

pretty ſmoothly; he had no Opportunity 
given him by the then Government, bad as 
they were, to ſhew the natural Bent of his 
Temper, He was forced to lye quiet till 
the coming in of King James, and then the 
Cloven-Foot appeared, and he ſoon ſhewed 
himſelf in his proper Colours. » 
In the firſt Year of that King's Reign, a 
Rebellion broke out, as well in Scotland as 
in England, which very much diſturbed the 
Peace of both Kingdoms: It began to ſpread 
apace, and would have thrown the Govern- 
ment into unſpeakable Convulſions, had it 
not been for their great Care and Vigilance, 
and ſeveral fortunate and lucky Accidents 
that happily concurred to put an End to it. 
This Rebellion being ſoon quaſhed, like all 
other unſucceſsful Rebellions, ended in the 
Ruin of all its Contrivers and Promoters : 
The Rebels, where-ever they fled, 'or 
however they ſcattered themſelves, were 
ſooner or later, forced to farraxder to the 
Mercy of the Court: and nothing now re- 
mained, but that the Juſtice of the Law 
might take Place againſt them. 


— — — —Accipe noſtro 
Dira quod exemplum Jeritas produxerit 
. | 


Un- 


27]. | 
Unfortunate it was for thoſe poor Wretches, 
that Jefferys was at that Time Chief Juſ- 


tice; his Station gave him the chief Au- 


thority over them, and he had all the Power 
of the Crown added to it, to give the Laws 
their full Force : But much leſs Power 
would. have ſerved his Turn, for his Incli- 
nations were ſtrong, his Nature was cruel, 
and he was a Stranger to every Sort of 
Mercy but what proceeding only from his 
Avarice. 

Clad with this Authority, he put it in 
Execution, in a Manner now pretty well 
known to all the World : Thoſe that could 
buy Mercy, and pay the Price of it, had it ; 
but thoſe that could not, were forthwith 
hanged. This Work, however, ſoon grew 
tedious to him; he had not Patience to try ſo 
many Hundreds of them in the common 
and ordinary Manner, and therefore to fave 
his Time and Trouble, he was forced to 
have Recourſe to Stratagem. He hinted to 
them, that the only Way for them to hope 


for Mercy, would be to plead Guilty; that 


there was full Evidence againſt them all, 
and therefore that as many of them as in- 
ſiſted upon their Tryals, ſhould, as faſt as 
they could, be convicted forthwith and 
ſuffer, 


This Project had the deſired Effect, for | 


the poor deluded Wretches took hold of the 
Hint, and in Hopes of Mercy, pleaded guilty 
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by Scores at a Time; nay even many of 
thoſe againſt whom there was no legan Evi- 
dence, yet being conſcious of their own Guilt 
in Hopes of Mercy, pleaded Guilty likewiſe ; 
and yet all theſe without any Regard had to 
the Intimation given them, if they had not 
Money to purchaſe their Redemption, were 
in a moſt inſulting and barbarous Manner 
either hanged, or ſent as Slaves to the Ye N 
Indies. 


Quid 8 infandas cædes? quid fable 


tyrannt 


Effera ? Diu capiti ipſius genertque reſervent. 


/ 


In the Court of King's- Bench, his Partiali- 
ty and his Cruelty, were every Day more and 
more conſpicuous: The Miniſtry were always 
in the right, and whoever oppoſed them was 
ſure to be in the wrgng : There was not a 
Corporation in the Kingdom could ſtand 
its Ground againſt him; he treated all that 
were brought before him, not as if they were 
to expect any Juſtice from him, but as if they 


were his own private and farticular Enemies; 


and all Mankind he treated with ſuch a 


haughty and ſupercilious Air, as was not to 
be endured. 


Such a Judge was fit only for the corrupt 


Ti zmes he lived in, ſuch Times as a good 


Man would dread to ſee ; for at that Time 
ther was ſcarcely one Man of Honour in the 


whole Miniſtry : The Friends of our old 
Reli gion and Laws were every where //;ghted 


and 


DE 4 
and diſcountenanced, and none but the pro- 
felſed Enemies of both were then in Favour. 
In ſuch Times as theſe it is not to be won- 
dered, that ſuch a Man as Tefferys ſhould 
pleaſe his Patrons, tho' he pleaſed no body 
elſe; and it was not long before they gave 
him fignal Marks of their high Approbation 
of him; for as a Token of their grateful Ac- 
knowledgments of his great Services, they 
made him a Lord while yet a Judge ; an 
Honour that had not been given to any of 
his Predecęſſors, except in one or two In- 
ſtances upon very uncommon Occaſions, and 
to Perſons of the higheſt and moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed Merit. UOTEF 1 4. IE 
Fefferys was now in the Height of his 
Power and Grandeur, when a Vacancy hap- 
pened for the great Seal, and he was pitched 
upon to ſupply that Vacancy. It was given 
him with the greateſt Affection, and the 
higheſt Compliment ; but it was not with- 
out ſome Unwillingneſs and a ſeeming Dif- 
ficulty, that he was pleaſed to receive it ; 
and ſome ſay he had Dexterity enough to 
oblige the Court to give him a good round 
Bill to induce him to accept of it. 


Quales ex humili magna ad faſtigia rerum 
Extollit, quoties volunt Fortuna jocari. 


The Court of Chancery, now without 1 
Cauſe, had very terrible Apprehenſions when 
they ſaw this Man ſent to preſide over them: 

GY They 


It, 
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They had ſeen and obſerved once of his 


8 while he was Chief Juſtice, to 


make them juſtly dread his coming amongſt 
them; and it was not long before he an- 


ſwered their Expectations to the full. 
We have now brought him to the Summit 


of all his Glory, as Lord High Chancellor of 
England, and ſince in that Station he gave 
full Scope to all his Paſſions and Inclinati- 
ons, it may not be amiſs, if not for the Rea- 


ders Inſtruction, yet at leaſt, for his Diver- 


ſion, to be ſomewhat more particular in the 
Account of his Conduct and Character. 


It hath been often ſaid, and perhaps not 
without good Grounds, that the Court of 
Chancery two or three hundred Years ago 
had no ſuch Authority and Preheminence, 
as for ſeveral: Years paſt it hath ccnſtantly 
laid Claim to, and enjoyed; nay, I think 


my Lord Chief Juſtice Coke hath ſome where 


given it as his Opinion, that it was originally 


no more than the Officina Juſtitiæ, the Shop 


to make out Writs, and other Proceſs for 


the Uſe and une of the common Law- 
Courts. | 


Be that as it will, we all know, that at 


leaſt for theſe hundred Years laſt paſt, it hath 


had the Superintendency and Controul over 


all the Courts in the Kingdom; and many 
Reaſons have been given for ſuch prodigious 


Increaſe of its Authority, and for the Con- 


veniency and Neceſſity of it. But if that old 


Maxim 
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Maxim be a juſt one, that Boni Jane eſt 
ampliare Furiſdictionem; that alone will 
ſufficiently account for it. | 

Fefferys, tho' he wanted almoſt every 
Qualification neceſſary to make a good Fudge, 
yet he thoroughly underſtood. that Maxim, 
and pradliſed it; and carried it, perhaps, 
further in his Reign, thau all his Predeceſſor 
put together had done before him: He car- 
ried it fo far, as to make even the judges 
themſelves of the Courts of Law, miniſterially 
to obey the common Orders of the Court of 
Chancery. "3 | 
What is meant by this, will better appear 
from the following remarkable Inſtance 
which happened in the Court of Common- 
Pleas, when Sir Thomas Jones was Chief Juſ- 
tice there, He was a good Judge, and a grave 
and learned Man, who wanted no due Aﬀec- 
tion for the Court, nor yet that Courage and 
Integrity that is neceſſary for the impartial 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice. | 


— — — — — Omnia, quanquam 
Temporibus diris, tractanda - putabat inermi 
Juſtitia— — — — — — — 

Jefferys in the Court of Chancery directed, 
that a feigned Iſſue ſhould be tried at Law, 
which was accordingly tried at the Bar of 
the Court of Common-Pleas; and after a 
full hearing, there was a verdict for the Plain- 
tiff, agreeable to the Opinion of the Chief 
+ {had 1 5 TEE. ; Juſtice 
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ently ſupported, they looked upon 
tion as trifling, and intended only for Delay, 
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Juſtice, and the whole Court. 
dant ſoon after applied to the Court of Com- 
mon-Pleas for a new Trial, ſuggeſting that 
ſome of the Jury had been tampered with. 
The Court well remembering the Circum- 


The Defen- 


ſtances of the whole Trial, and that the 
Verdict was obtained according to their Di- 
rection, and upon the fulleſt Evidence, and 
judging that the Suggeſtion was not ſuffici- 


the Mo- 


and therefore unanimouſly refuſed to grant 
it. But the Cauſe being of ſome Conſequence, 

the Defendant notwithſtanding this Rebuff, 
applies to the Chancellor for the ſame Thing, 
ſuggeſting only the very ſame Reaſon ; and 
he to ſhew his Authority, and Contempt of 


the Proceedings of the Common-Pleas, very 


roundly ordered a new Tryal, not without 
many indecent Reflections upon the Conduct 
of that Court, as if they had not been ſuffici- 
ently careful in their Diſtribution of Juſtice : 
and tho' that Court had already determined 
the Matter otherwiſe, as being a Point pecu- 
liarly under their Cognizance, and of which 
they were the proper, and undoubtedly the 
beſt Judges; yet they were forced to ſubmit, 


and try 1t over again. 


Stat contra, flarique jubet, parere _ eft. 


But this new Trial ſerved only to ſhew 
the Petulancy of the Chancellor, and to give 
"the 
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the Plaintiff an Opportunity of offering ſome 


new additional Evidence, which made his 


Caſe ten Times clearer and ſtronger than it 


was before. 12 I 


The then Maſter of the Rolls was a Man 
as remarkable for his good Nature, Integrity 


and Sincerity, as the Chancellor was for the 


Want of all theſe Virtues; and when two 
ſuch Judges meet in one Court, it is not to 
be wondered if they claſh and diſagree. The 
Chancellor was not only perpetually rever- 
ſing the Maſters Decrees, and diſcharging 
even his. common Orders of Courſe ; but 
he ſet up ſome venal Officers of his own, 
Perſons of no Learning, Credit, or Conſide- 
ration ; to conteſt the Maſter's Authority, 


and to affront and inſult him in the public 
Execution of it. But the Maſter wanted not - 


Courage to ſtand his Ground, he was well 

appriſed of his own Authority, was reſolved 

to maintain it, and he did ſo, and baffled all 
the Chancellor's Projects. 

He behaved himſelf towards the Council 


attending that Court, with ſuch an Air of 


Haughtineſs and Inſolence, as was inſupporta- 
ble. Thoſe Gentleman are for the moſt Part 
deſcended of very antient and honourable 
Families, that are poſſeſſed of ſome of the 


| beſt Eſtates in the Kingdom, and are gene- 


rally educated in the beſt and politeſt Man- 
ner. Their Profeſſion improves their Edu- 


cation, and teaches them all thoſe Quali- | 


fications 
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fications that render a Man as well a com- 


plete Gentleman, as a Man of true Honour. 
The Chancellor knew this well, and ſaw 
at his own Bar the moſt ſhining Part of the 
whole Body; and thro' he owed all his 
Education and preſent Grandeur to the Pro- 
feſſion, as being by his Birth, Fortune and 
Country Improvements, but barely able to 


call himſelf a Gentleman; yet thro' a cer- 


tain Inſolent Caſt in his Nature, he could 

not forbear treating even the beſt of them, 

with the utmoſt Indecency and Rudeneſs. 
In that Court there are frequently heard 


Cauſes of very great Conſequence, wherein 


ſix, eight, or ten of the beſt Council are of- 
ten retained of a Side. The Client expects that 
each Council ſhould do ſomewhat: for his 
Fees, and it is almoſt impoſſible for thoſe 
who come laſt to avoid repeating ſome 
Part of what had been urged by thoſe who 
had ſpoke firſt, tho perhaps not with- 
out the Addition of a great many new, and 
and very material Circumſtanees of their 


-own ;. yet this to him was troubleſome, it 


© wasimpertinent, he could not bear it, it was 
all Repetition, and therefore he would not 
hear it; and he would often upon the Oc- 
caſion let himſelf looſe into ſuch Sallies of 
Paſſion, as rendered him very ridiculous to 


the whole Audience: Nay, he has ſome- 
times carried it ſo; far, that he has been 
forced as meanly to beg Pardon, as he had 


ſcandalouſly given the Affront. 
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How unlike to all this was the Behaviour 
of a late Chancellor, one of his Predeceſ- 
ſors; who when fix or ſeven Council in 
a Cauſe of Conſequence, had been long 
and largely heard to what was underſtood 
to be a bare Motion of Courſe ; a young 
Gentleman, the Ornament of the Bar, of 
his Country, and of the Age, ſtood up, and 
faid ; That he was of the ſame Side, but 
that ſo much had been already ſaid, that 
© he had no Room to add any Thing ; that 


© therefore he would not preſume to take up 


© his Lordſhip's Time, by repeating what 
© had been ſo well urged by the Gentlemen 
that went before him'. The Chancellor 
with a Grace and Goodneſs peculiar to him- 
ſelf, ſaid ; Sir, pray go on, I fit here to 


© hear every body; you never repeat, nor 


© will you take up my Time, and therefore 


© I ſhall hear you with Pleaſure.” 


Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudeſque mane- 


A Chancellor that could uie the Coun- 
_ cil fo roughly, could not be ſuppoſed to treat 
the Suitors of the Court with any great De- 
cency. It was remarkable in him, that he 
always choſe rather 0 hear himſelf [teak than 
any body elſe, and that made him very often 
run away with the Chent's Cauſe, before he 
underſtood what it was: and when that 
happened to be the Caſe, it was talking to 
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other Reſpects for the high Office he bore, 


©:..4 BR h 
the Wind, to endeavour to bring him back : 
Whether he too the Thing right, or whe- 
ther he roch it wrong, it was all one, there 
was no ſtopping of him; for he took ſo much 
Delight in harangueing, and running Divi- 
ſions upon the Subject, that he would bear 
no Contradiction. And when he had ſpoke 


as long as he thought fit in a Strain of falſe 


Eloquence to clear the Point, it frequently 
ſerved far no other Purpoſe, than to con- 
vince thoſe that were concerned in the 
Cauſe, that he knew nothing at all of the 


Matter. 5 


. JTorrens dicendi copia multis 
Et ſua mortifera eft facundia. ' 


was unacquainted with the Violence of bis 
Temper, would endeavour with great Modeſty 
and Deference to point out the Chancellor's 
Miſtake, and ſet him right, inſtead of doing 
himſelf Juſtice by it, he generally made his 
Caſe ten Times worſe, for the Chancellor 


was above Miſtakes : It was the Height of 


Impudence and Inſolence in any Man to 
ſuppoſe it; and it was enough to ſtartle even 
a very reſolute Man, if he had any Awe of 
the Court upon him, to hear the Threatnings, 
the Severity, and Extravagancy of the Chan- 
cellor upon ſuch Occaſions. ? 


How ill qualified ſoever he might be in 


there 


127 


there was, however, one Branch of it that he 


full well underſtood, and that was the Value 
of his own Office, and the ſeveral Offices un- 


der him that were in his Diſpoſal. His 


Heart was ſo bent upon getting an Eſtate, . 


that he ſteered * all his Actions to that one 
Paint. 


Prima fere vota & cundis notiſuma templis 
Divitie ut creſcant & opes. 


He not only fold all his inferior Offices, 
but even judicial Offices, and fold them too 
in ſuch a Manner, and at fo extravagant a- 
Rate, that at length he found it Matter of 
great Difficulty to get Purchaſers to treat 


with him; and the better to raiſe and keep 
up the Price of theſe ſeveral Offices, he was 
neceſſarily obliged to enlarge their Perqui- 
ſites, as well as their Priviledges. This he 
did with all the Art and Dexterity that his 
Invention could contrive ; and he ſucceeded 
ſo well in it, that ſome of theſe Offices he 


actually fold for full five Times their uſual 
Price; nay to encourage Men to traffic with 


him, he would even forego the common 


Impetuoſity of his Nature, and endeavour 


to ſhew Courteſy and Kindneſs, tho' he 
was in Reality a Stranger to both. In ſhort 
where Money was to be had, their was no- 


thing be would not do to get it, for his Ava- 


rice knew no Bounds. 
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Strangulal 1 


It was ſomewhat extraordinary, that a 
Man ſo covetous ſhould be withal fo proud: 


His Pride was of the worſt Sort, and made 


him look very aukward whenever he affec- 
ted State and Grandeur ; for there was ſuch 
a wrong Caſt in his Countenance, that he 
never looked natural, but when he was tran- 
{ſported either with Joy or Fury. 

There was at that time a Lawyer of great 
Parts, who had acquired to himſelf a large 
Fortune, as well as great Reputation and 
Honour. by his Skill and Eminence in his 


Profeſſion, and this Man and the Chan- 


cellor rivalled each other; they were mor- 

tal Enemies, and were looked upon to be 

the two proudeſt Men in the Kingdom. 
The other's Talents were certainly far 


ſuperiour to the Chancellor's, as his Pride 


exerted itſelf upon quite different Objects : 
His aroſe from a Conſciouſneſs of his own 
ſuperior Genius to the reſt of Mankind; he 
never conſidered Man with Regard to his 
Dignity or his Fortune, but with Regard 


only to the Faculties of his Mind: and 


therefore it was that he thought no Man 
his Superior, and would hardly allow any 
Man to be his equal. He treated the 
Great, Vulgar, and the Small alike, unleſs 
with this Difference, that the latter were 
| often 


[29] 


often the Objects of his Generoſity, or bis 
Pity ; when the former were only the Ob- 


jects of his Contempt and Scorn. 


But the Chancellor's Pride proceeded from 


his Authority and Power; he ſhew'd it 
only to his Inferious, and they were always 
ſenſible of it, becauſe it was always grievous 
and intolerable to them; whereas to great 
Men and Courtiers, no Man fawned and 
cringed more than he, or was more obſe- 
quious, 


—— —Laudare paratus 
Si z bene rufavit, fi rectum minxit amicus, 


Patience in a Judge is a Cardinal Virtue, 


but our Chancellor was a Stranger to Pa- 


tience, and to the very Appearance of it. 
This he manifeſted to all Mankind by every 
Inſtance of his Conduct from firſt to laſt : 
he ſuffered his Paſſions to hurry him away 
with ſuch ungoverned Rage and Fury, that 
whoever ſtood in his Way were ſure to ſuffer 
by him. He was the MosT ARBITRARY 
MAN BREATHING, and fo poſitive, that he 
would never be prevailed upon to undo what 
he had once done, even tho' he was con- 
vinced he was in the . 


. Dive & fedior omni 
(rrmime perſona, — — — 
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He once made an Order, that a Solicitor 
ſhould give an Account before a Maſter up- 
on Oath, of all the Writings and Papers in 
the frecanl Cauſes wherein he had been 


concerned for his Client. The Solicitor at- 


tended the Maſter, and acquainted him that 
he had already delivered ſeveral of jthe Pa- 


pers, to his Client, which were not then in 


his Power, and of which he had kept no 
Memorandum, nor could he by any Means 
recollect what they were; That he was 
ready to make Oath of the Truth of this, 

and ready likewiſe, as far as was poſſible, 
to pay Obedience to the Order. The Maſ- 
ter judging that he was confined by the Or- 
der, infifted upon a punctual Obedience to it; 
and becauſe the Solicitor could not com- 
ply, he made his Report againſt him. The 
Solicitor . thereupon applied to the Court, 
ſetting forth-the Hardſhips of his Caſe up- 
on Oath, and offering to go before the 
Maſter, and to obey the Order in ſuch 
Manner, as the Maſter ſhould certify the 
Circumſtances of his Caſe would admit of: 

The Chancellor called this trifling with his 
Order, and a Contempt of it; for which, 
tho the Solicitor was a Man of Reputation 


and Credit in Buſineſs, he was committed a 


Priſoner to the Fleet. 
About half an Hour afterwards, than the 


Chancellor was upon other Buſineſs, he 


called to the eker, and ordered that 
the 


LOSE 

the Maſter ſhould ſettle in what Manner the 
Solicitor ſhould pay Obedience to the Order; 
upon which the Soliciter's Council ſtood up 
and ſaid, that That was all that he was in- 
ſtructed to aſk for his Client; and ſince the 
End of his Motion was granted, and ſince 
his Client had already offered that, and had 
always been ready to perform it, he hoped 
the Order for his Commitment ſhould be 
diſcharged. The Chancellor angrily an- 
ſwered; Sir, I make no new Order, I only 
add to what I have already pronounced. 
And thus the poor Man was ſent to. the 
Fleet, for not doing that which the Chan- 
cellor himſelf admitted was impoſſible to be 

done. 185 — 

The Warden of the Fleet in this Man's 
Chancellorſhip had a fine Time of it; for 
he delighted much in Commitments. There 
was no Age, Rank, or Sex, could eſcape 
him; he committed Ten for every one that 
any of his Predeceſſors ever had done, and 
this he did, not ſo much to puniſh for real 
Crimes, as out of a certain, uncouth and 
cruel Petulancy of Temper, that made him 
in theſe Humours inflict his Puniſhments at 
Random, without Regard either to Perſons 

or Crimes: For there were Inſtances of his 
committing even Council themſelves for Er- 
rors only in their Judgment, when no Man. 
of Underſtanding erred oftener than he. 


PPP ß ea 


Sed 


1. 


Sed quid violentius aure Hrami, 


There was but one Way of getting any 
Favour, or even common Civility from him, 
and that was by flattering him; and as this 
was a Method no Man of Honour would 
ſtoop to, his Favours (if he ever beſtowed 
any) were engroſled by Sycophants, and 
ſuch as could deſcend low enough to merit 


them. As a Man of Senſe, he was of all 


Mankind the moſt ſubject to Flattery, and 


the moſt eaſily impoſed on that Way; and 


the groſſeſt and moſt fulſome kind of it, 
and ſuch as any other Man upon Earth 
would have underſtood as the higheſt and 
groſſeſt Affront, he would not only bear, but 
take Pleaſure in. 


ES oe es —— NA eft quod credere de ſe 
Non poſſit, cum laudatur Diis aqua po- 
teſtas. | 

This ſtrange Inclinatian in him to be 
flattered, which probably might be owing 
to the Narrowads of his Education, made 
him appear, in the Eye of Men of Taſte 
and Learning, very ridiculous and contemp- 
tible. 

His Flatters found out that the only 


Way to get from him thoſe Favours which 


they knew were not otherwiſe to be obtain- 
ed, was to _ him to the World for his 
great 
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great Skill and Abilites in Matters of which 
he was intirely ignorant: And therefore it 
was that theſe Men were generally obſerved 
to be laughing in private at his Vanity, 
while at the ſame Time they were publick- 
ly loading him in Print with Dedications of 
ſuch a Fuſtian Kind, as no Mortal but him- 
ſelf would have endured. 

_ T have already obſerved that our Chan- 
cellor came, as it were, out of a Country 
School into the Temple to ſtudy the Law, 


and that his Fortune was even too narrow 


for the common Converſation of the Place : 
Whatever therefore his Inclinations might 
have been, he was not able to perſue Stu- 
dies of a politer Kind; and when after- 
wards he liſted himſelf into the Service of 
a Party, Buſineſs came in upon him ſo 
faſt, that he had not Leiſure to engage in 
them. 

And yet he took all Opportunities to 
perſuade the World to believe that he was 
endued with all thoſe Accompliſhments that 
even Art itſelf could teach him: And for this 
Purpoſe, he would among Perſons whoſe: E- 
ducation lay not that Way. with much Eaſe, 


and great Volubility of Speech, ſolve all difi- 
cult and knotty Points in Philoſophy, the 


Mathematicks, and what not; and would 
particularly delight in pointing out and cor- 
recting the Errors of the moſt eminent 

E Artiſt; 
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[ 34] 
Artiſts of his Time, in their ſeveral Pro- 
feſſions. 
But as be was in Reality no more than 
a ſhallow Pretender to any of thoſe fine 
Qualifications, when his Solutions came to 
be repeated at ſecond Hand, and conſider- 
ed by Men of Skill, it ſerved only to expoſe 
his Vanity, and to give thoſe Wretches 
that uſed to flatter him, a further Opportu- 
nity by their fulſome Compliments to gain 


their Ends of him. 


He might juſtly be ſaid to have been a 
very unfair Combatant, for he would never 
be brought to enter the Liſts with equal 
Weapons: tho' he was hugelydelighted with 
Panegyricks from the PREss yet he was 4 
mortal Enemy to the L1BERTY of it; and 
whenever he thought he had received an 
Tnjury from THAT QUARTER, he . 
never be prevailed upon to FORGIVE it. 

He had indeed, rather the Soul of a Wo- 


man than a Man in him; for Revenge was 


his darling Paſſion, and he perſued it with 
great Violence ; and as this pointed him out 
to the World for a Coward, ſo it drove 
him upon thoſe brutal Acts of Cruelty, as 
will render his Memory infamous to lateſt 
Poſterity. | 
A Chancellor thus impatient, thus po- 
tive, thus furious, thus abuſive, thus cruel, 
thus covetous, thus arbitrary, thus proud, 
hanghy, imperious and inſolent, and yet 
ä withal, 


3 


withal thus abje7, could not but put Men 
in Mind of thoſe tuo great Men that filled 
that Station before him, ſo much to their 
own Honour, and to the Satisfaction of the 


the whole Kingdom. * 4:8 


The former of theſe was not only the 

Darling of the Bar, and the Darling of his 
Country, but he was the Darling of Man- 
kind. He had fo much Gravity, and yet ſo 
much Grace and Sweetneſs in his Counte- 
nance, as at once commanded our Affection 
and Eſteem ; But then the Beauties of his 
Mind were inconceivable, and forced from 
every one he had to do with, a Tribute of 
the moſt profound Reſpect and Venera- 
tion, 
As an additional "Luſtre to the Beauties 
of his Mind and Body, he had an Elocution 
than was wonderfully eaſy, elegant and 
graceful : This was a Bleſſing of Nature 
that ſeemed to have been born with him, 
for he could not help diſplaying it in every 
common Occurrence of Life. 

Happy was the Perſon that had the Ho- 
nour to enjoy even the leaſt Share of his 
common Converſation. There was ſome- 
thing in his familiar Diſcourſes ſo inimitably 
melodius, ſo ſublimely edifying, and at the 
ſame Time ſo ſurprizingly delightful, that 
if there was any Happineſs in this World 
Worth a wiſe Man's ſeeking, it would be, to 
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bave been always entertained with this great. 
Man's agreeable Company 

If we follow him from his Family to the 
Bar, there we ſhall find that never was Rhe- 
torick in the Management of ſo enchanting; 
a Perſuader; if we follow him from thence 
to the Conate, houſe, there we ſhall find that 
never was Logick in the Management of ſo 
convincing a Reaſoner : Even Truth itſelf, 
ſince the Days of Revelation, never appeared 
with ſo much Strength and Vigour, and yet 
ſo amiably, as in the eaſy and unaffeaed 
Manner with which he always choſe to de- 
ver it. 

It was finely faid of him, That his Elo- 
quence might very properly be compared to 
Lightning; That it was divinely beautiful, 
and yet 1 ſtrong; That it gilded 
and adorned, whatſoever it touched upon; 
but that it beat down every thing that op- 
poſed i it. | 

To make him completely the Man he 
was, there ſeemed to have been a Combina- 
tion of Art and Nature: His Learning was 
as univerſal as his Temper was benevolent : - 
His Mind ſeemed to have been a Treaſury 
ftored with all that Knowledge natural and 
acquired, that Metre, makes a Man great 
and good. 

If we copſider him as a private Gentle- ü 
man, if we confider him as an Advocate, as a 
Senator, a private Counce!lor, or a Chancel- 
lor: 
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lor: He ated in all theſe different Parts 
with ſo much Eaſe, and ſo naturally, that 
he - ſeemed as if he were born for all of 
them in general, and for each of them in 
particular. But then if we conſider his par- 
ticular Qualifications as a Chancellor, we 
ſhall find him in every Inſtance the very 
Reverſe of the Man we are now Healing 
of. 
1 Man ſupported the Dignity of his Of. 
fice, or became it better, or had more Re- . 
ſpect and Duty paid him in it than he. This, 
he procured not from the ſeverity, but from 
the Amiableneſs of his Nature; and it was 
the Effect of Love, and not of Fear, that 
Men paid him Homage. | 

He was the Mirror of Patience, and there- 
fore a fit Pattern for all Judges that ſhall 
come after him; not only for the Council, 


but even the Solicitors, Suitors, and, in ſhort, + 


every Body that had any thing to offer, he 


patiently and favourably heard before he de- 


termined; and when he had pronounced 
his Judgment, he ſent all Parties away ſatiſ- 
fied, becauſe he ſent them away convinced 
that he had done them Juſtice. 


He was the moſt courteous, the moſt 4 


fible, and the meekeſt man alive, and as 
free from Covetouſneſs as he was from Pride; 
there was not the leaſt Tincture of either 
in his whole Compoſition, and though from 
the great Offices he paſſed through, he could. 
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not avoid to improve his Eſtate very con- 
fiderably ; yet he did it without Envy, be- 
cauſe he did it honeſtly, nor did he get any 
thing, until he had deſerved every thing. 

He was never ſeen angry: That unruly 
Paſhon was a Stranger to his Breaſt ; and 


whenever the Duty of his Office required 


him to be ſevere, it was always to Crimes, 


and not to Perſons. He was too great a 


Lover of Mens Liberties and Properties, to 
take delight in Commitments and Impriſon- 
ments; and that Courſe he never took, ex- 
cept in Caſes where he found an obſtinate 
and determined Defiance, and Inſult upon 
his Authority. His Method rather was to 
ſhame Men into a Conſciouſneſs of their 
Errors, by expoſing the Deformity and Ug- 
lineſs of them, and the Offender at the ſame 
Time that he faw his F ault pointed to him, 
ſaw the Goodneſs and Tenderneſs of the 
Chancellor in the Manner of the Cenſure: 
This certainly was the beſt and moſt effec- 
tual Way to reſtrain common and ordinary 
Offences. | | 
Bleſſed with theſe Endowments, it is no 
Wonder that he paſſed through all the ſtor- 
my Times he lived in, with ſach a Calm and 
Quiet to himſelf, as if all had been Sun- 
ſhine ; and however the contending Parties 


might be quarrelling with each other, even 


to cutting one anothers Throats, or tearin 00 
out each others Bowels, yet all look 
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upon him as their common Father, and 
without Diſtinction, ſought for Refuge from 
eee 

Such a Man was too Good to live out the 
Age of Man among us; ſo abandoned an 
Age deſerved not ſuch a Man in it. He 
died as he lived, beloved, eſteemed, admired 
and his Death univerſally lamented : But his 
Name and Memory will be honoured whilſt 
there is a Man left, that has the leaſt Re- 
gard, either for the Laws, the Liberties, 
the Properties, and the Conſtitution of this 
Kingdom, .or any of thoſe private Virtues 
that grace and adorn human Life. 

In a Word, whoever would propoſe by 
his Conduct, in any Part of civil Life to do 

himſelf good, to do his Country good, and 
to do the World good, to gain an univerſal 
Applauſe and eſteem here, and a Name and 
Honour that will endure for ever, need only 
keep the Example of this unparalleled Chan- 
cellor conſtantly in View: Let him but en- 


deavour to be what this great Man was, and 
he needs no more. 


Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet æuo. 


But to return to the Chancellor we have 
been ſpeaking of, after the 3 here al- 
ready given of him, it may be thought im- 
* — to add any thing with Regard to 
is Principles, either in Religion or Poli- 
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ticks. © But ſince great Streſs has been laid 
upon his Principles in thoſe Points, as they 
were a ſufficient Ballance againſt all his other 
ill Qualities; it will not be amiſs to touch 
lightly upon them. 

As to his Politicks, notwithſtanding all 
the Noiſe and Pother that he and his Syco- 


phants have made of his Zeal for the Go- 


vernment; it is plain from his many Ter- 
giverſations, that he acted upon no other 
Principle than that of Intereſt; and if 
he could have found a better Account in 
the Service of the Republican Party, than 
in that of the Royal Cauſe, he would 
have choſen the former rather than the 
latter. i 

It is true indeed, he profeſſed himſelf a 


Afember of the. Eſtabliſned Church of 


England; but it is as true that he was 
no more than a bare outward Profeſſor. 
Nay, it plainly appeared from the whole 


Tenor of his Behaviour, that if he was 


any Thing, it was ſomewhat which was 
the very Reverſe of what he profeſled ; 

for he was a conſtant and ſteady Perſecutor 
both of the Church and Churchmen ; while 


Men of any other Religion, or rather of no 


Religion at all, for no other Reaſon than 

their being ſo, were oftentimes careſſed and 

cheriſhed by him. 

Thus went our Chancilller ſucceſsfully 

on for ſeveral Years together in the uninter- 
rupted 
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rupted Enjoyment of that unlimited Autho- 
rity, which by the Conſtitution of our 
Country had been entruſted with him, all 
the while wantonly rioting himſelf in the 
moſt extravagant Abule of it, as well to the 
great Terror, as to the unutterable Grief of 
the whole Kingdom. 

But at Length a happy Dawn of Deliver- 
ance appeared; his Reign was diſcovered 
to be drawing towards a Period, and it was 
ſeen and obſerved with Pleaſure. That Fer- 
ment that grew ſo faſt, and in ſo uncom- 
mon a Manner throughout the Kingdom, 
was in a great Meaſure owing to the many 
Enormities and groſs Miſmanagements that 
he had been guilty of during the Courſe of his 
Adminiſtration ; and not only brought on 
his Ruin, but occaſioned the wonderful 
Revolution that ſoon after enſued, 


Que proſpera tanti 
Ut rebus lætis par fit menſura malorum? 


Tefferys, tho' he was not the only evil 
Miniſter complained of, was as deep as any 
in the Intrigues of the Times, and had been 
as bad a Miniſter, as he was a Chancellor ; 
and therefore after the happy Revolution 
had taken Place, could expect nothing leſs 
than to be given up to the publick Reſent- 
ment. He deſerved no Favour, and could 


F hope 
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hope for no Mercy; Mercy to him would 
have been Cruelty to the Publick : As conſci- 
ous therefore of his Guilt he fled, but be- 
fore he could get out of the Kingdom he 
was taken, and had like to have been made 
a Sacrifice to the Fury of the Rable, before 
they could get to a Magiſtrate to ſecure him 


for Juſtice. 


At feſfi tandem Ci ves, infanda furentem 

Admati circumſiſtunt, ipſumq; dimumque, 

Atque ad ſupplicium preſenti Marte re- 
Poſcunt. 


He was committed to the Toer, where 
he died ſoon after in great Rage and Fury, 
as well as in great Pain and Agony ; and 
thus he died as miſerably as he had lived, 
angry with every Body, becauſe he had of- 
fended every Body, neglected, unfriended, 
unpitied, and unlamented and his Memory 


deteſted by all Mankind. 


Providence that permitted him to acquire 
ſo much Wealth and Grandeur in ſo ſhort a 
Time, and in ſo corrupt a Manner, weuld 
have been too indulgent to him, if he had 
permitted the ſame to continue long in his 
Name or Family, He left only one Son, 
and with him ended the Name, the Ho- 


nour, and the Eſtate ; and this in ſo ſhort 
A 


— 
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a Time, that ſome of thoſe very Servants 
who had lived with the Chancellor when 
he was hardly worth a Shilling, and lived 
to ſee him acquire an Eſtate of at leaſt * 
twelve Thouſand Pound a Year, continued 
ſtill in the Family, till the whole was ſpent 
and ſqandered. | 


— = — 2 nimos obtabat honores 

Et nimias poſcebat opes, numeroſa parabat 
 Excelſe turris tabulata, unde altior eſſet 

Caſus, & impulſe praceps immane ruinæ. 


Se, O Lord, let all thine Enemies periſh, 
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E was rather above the middle Stature; 

his Complexion fair; his Face well 
enough, tho' mixed with an Air a little Ma- 
licious and Unpleaſant. He was a Man of 
tolerable Senſe, and had by long Practice 
acquired ſome tolerable Knowledge of the 
Law); tho” as little as *twas, more than he 
had Occaſion to make uſe as He had a 
pretty large Stock of Ill Nature and Wit, in 
which lay his greateſt Excellence, tho' a 
very unenvied one. But in ſhort, his 
Brow and his TonGux, were the two beſt 
Accompliſhments he was Maſter of.— By 
the Help of which he ſometimes put Falſ- 
hood, but more frequently Truth out of Coun- 
Zenance. 


He 
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He ſpoke many pleaſant Things but very 
few handſome ones, diſgracing his Wit by 
his intollerable Railing and mean Paſſions, 
and would frequently even upon the Bench 
itſelf, fall into ſuch Heats as were not only 
unworthy of a Judge, but even of a private 
Man. To do him Juſtice, he had a great 
deal of Baſeneſs and Cruelty in his Nature, 
having a particular Delight and Reliſh in 
ſuch Things as give Horror to the reſt of 
Mankind. He was in this Caſe worſe than 
even Nero ; for whereas that Monſter had 
once ſs much Good Nature, or at leaſt pre- 
tended it ; that when he was to Sign a 
Warrant for the Execution ofa Malefactor, 
he is ſaid to have wiſhed he had never 
learned to Write; Jeferys on the contrary, 
then only ſeemed in his Element when in 
the midit of Deſtruction and Murder, 
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LIST of the PERSONS 
WHO WERE 


Condemned and ſuffered in the Weſt 
of England, under the Sentence 
of Lord Chief Juftice 7efferys, in 
the Year 1685, with the Names 
of the Towns where We Nun 
was executed. 


Bath 6. 
3 Alter Baker Thomas Clotworthy 
Henry Body Thomas Collins 


| Gerrard Bryant Fohn Carter, 


Philipſnorton 12. 


Robert Cook Henry Portridge 
Edward Creaves George Pether 
Fohn Caſwell ' Thomas Peirce 
Thomas Hayward Fobn Richards 
 TFohbn Heller | Fohbn Staple 
Edward Beere John Smith, 


Froome 


' 
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Froome 12; 


Francis Smith John Humphrey 
Samuel Vill alias Vile George Haſty 
Thomas Star Robert Man 
Philip Uſher Thomas Pearle 
Robert Beamant Lawrence Lott 


William Clement Thomas Lott. 


Bruton 3. 
James Feildſen Richard Bole. 
Humphrey Braden | 


Wincanton 6. 


John Howel William Holland 

Richard Harvey Hugh Holland 

Jobn Tucker Thomas Bowden. 
Shepton-Mallet 13. 

Stephen Mallet Jobn Hildworth 

Joſeph Smith John Aſhwood 

John Gillam, Jun. Thomas Smith. 

Giles Bramble John Dorcheſter, Sen. 

Richard Chinn © John Combe 


William Cruſe John Groves, 
George Pavier = 


Pens- 
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Pen ford 12. 
Roger Cornelius George Knight 


Jobn Starr Robert Nine 

Humpbry Edwards William Clerk alias 

William Pierce Chick 

Arther Sullway Preſton Bevis 

George Adams. Richard Finier. 

Henry Ruſſel 
Wrington 3. 


Alexander Key Toſhua French. 
David Boyſe 


Wells 8. | 
William Mead Jobn Sheperd 
Thomas Coade Abraham Bend 


Robert Doleman William Durſton 
Ti bomas — Wi — _— 


Vivelſcomb 3: 


William Ruſcon Nobert Combe. 
Thomas Pierce 


Tuton upon Mendip 2. 
Peter Prance William Watkins. 


John 
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Chard 12. 
Edward Foote Abraham Pill 
John Knight William Davy 
William Williams Henry Eaſterbrook 
FJobn Gervis James Dennett 


Humphry Hitchcock Edward Warren 
William Godfrey Simon Groſs, 


Crookern 10. 


John Spore Nicholas Adams 
Roger Burnoll Richard Stephens 
William Pether Robert Halſwell 

James Evory John Buſhel 
Robert Hill William TLaſeh. 
Somerton 7. 
William Gillett George Cantick 


Thomas Liſſant Robert Allen 
William Pocock Joſepb —— 
Chriſtopher Stephens 


Yeovil 8. 


Francis Farwel William Jahuſen 
George Pitcher Thomas Hurford 
Bernard Devereax Edward Gillard 
Bernard Thatcher for Oliver Powel. 

; concealing Bovet. 


'G Getherſtoe 


— 
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Netherſtoe z. 
Humphrey Mitchel ' Merrick Thomas. 
Richard Culverell 


Henry Lackwell William Sully 
| John Geanes 


Dulverton 3. 


John Bae, Henry Thompſon. 
Jobn Lloyd 


Bridgewater 12. 


Robert Fraunces Nicholas Stodgell 
Joſhua Bellamy Richard Engram 
William Moggeridge Tohn Trott 7 
John Hurman Roger Gupphy 
Robert Roper Roger Hare 
Richard Harris Tjaiab Davis, . 


Rateliffe-Hill at Briſtol . 


Richard Evans Edward Tippot 
John Tinckwell Philip Cumbridge 


Chriſ- 


1511] 
Chriſtopher Clerk 
Jobn Tucker alias Glover 


Illmniſter 12. 


Nicholas Collins, Sen. John Parſons 
Stephen Newman Thomas Trocke 
Robert Luckis Robert Fawne 
William Kitch Weſtern Hillary 
Thomas Burnard Jobn Burgen 
William Wellen Charles Speale 


Stogerſey 2. 


Hugh Aſoley | 


Wellington 3, 


Francis Prieft Robert R cel. 
Philip Bovet 


South petherton 3 
Cornelius Furfurd Thomas Daws. 


Jobn Par ſons \ e 
” Porlock 2. 
Jam C Heng Eu. 


Glaſcnbury 


. 
Glaſenbury 6. 


Yohn Hicks William Mead 
Richard Pearce James Pyes 
Iſrael Briant Jobn Broome © 
_ Taunton 19. 
Robert Perret Peirce Murren 


Abraham Anſley Jobn Freake 

Benjamin Hewling Fobn Savage 
Abraham Matthews William Deverſon 

William Jenkins Jobn Williams 


Henry Lifle  _. TFobn Patrum- 
Jobn Dryer James Whittom 
Jobn Hucker _ William Satchel 


Jonathan England Fobn Trickey. 
Jobn Shape 


_  Langport 3. 


Humphrey Peirce John . 
Nicbolas Venton 755 , 4 


Arbridge 6. "oY 


TJaac Tripp John Gill, Senior 
Thomas Burne.l Thomas Monday 
Thomas Hillary Jobn Butcher 


Cut- 
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Cutherſton 2. 
Richard Bovet Thomas Blackmore d 


_. Minehead 6. 3 
Jobn Jones alias Pieter Warren  .... 
Even. Samuel Hawkins 
Hugh Starke 1 N 


Francis Barlit 


| Biilebeſter I 2. | 85 
Hugh Goodenougch Oſmond Haves 


Samuel Cox Matthew Croſs 
William Somerton Edward Burford 
John Maſters Jobn Mortimer 
Jobn Walrand  Tobn Stevens 


David Langwell Robert Townſden 


Stogummer z. 
| George Hillard Arthur Williams 
Jobn Lockſtone | 


Caltlecary 3. 


' Richard Aſh ' Robert Hinde 
Samuel Garniſh 


Milton- 
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| Milton-port 2. 
Archibald Fobnſon James Maxwel. 


| Keinſham 1 1. 


Charles Chepman George Badol | + 
Richard Bowden Richard 3 
Thomas Track Jobn Winter 

Lewis Harris | Andrew Rownſden 
Edward Halfwell Jolm Phillelrey. 
Howel Thomas | _-Suffer'd in all 239 
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A, no Book deſerves to be * in a beautiful Manner as th 
| HOLY BIBLE,—fo no Edition of this rig 
appeared in this Nation, which for Elegance of Execution can 
in any wiſe be compared with the following. | a 

By the KING's Royal Authority. 


On Saturday the 25th Day of Auguſt, 1764, will be publithed, 
Adorned with an Elegant Frontiſpiece, a Head-piece deſigned 
by WaLE, and a Title Page curiouſly ornamented by CLowes. 


NUMBER I. (Price only Sixpence) of the 
| G R A N D 
mperial Bible. 
A WORK of the utmoſt Elegance: 
Containing the HOLY SCRIPTURES of the OLD and New 
TESTAMENT at large; with a Complete ILLUsT&AaT1on of all the 


difficult Paſſages, from the various Readings of the Hebrew, Greek 
Latin, German, and Eng liſb Commentators. : 


1 Together with | 2 
NOTES HISTORICAL and CRITICAL; 
| The Whole vadidig | N | 
A Complete Syſtem of Divinity. 


By the Rev. WIL ram Lux E PniLIPs, Curate and Lecturer 
of New Brentford, and late of Pembroke College, Oxford. | 
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Printed for the AUTHOR, and by his Appointment Sold by 
. Pottinger, in Pater- naſter Row, T. Smith, oppoſite Ceca 
$treet, in the Strand, and F. Seymour, in 2. hreadneeile Jrect 
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